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ae Selected. 
‘ Wint’s History and Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley. 
(Continued from page 194.) 

“Among the flowering aquatic plants, there is 
one, that for magnificence and beauty stands un- 
rivalled and alone. We have seen it on the mid- 
dle and southérn waters; but of the greatest size 
and splendor on the bayous and lakes of the Ar- 
Kansas. It has different popular names. The 
upper._Indians call it panacco. It is designated 

botanists by the name nymphia nelumbo. It 

from a root, resembling the large stump of a 
cabbage, and from depths in the water from two 
or three to ten feet. It has an elliptical, smooth 
, aod verdant leaf, some of the largest being of the 
“size of a parasol. These muddy bayous and stag- 
nant waters are often so covered with the leaves, 
that the sand piper walks abroad on the surface of 
them, without dipping his feet in the water. The 
flowers are enlarged copies of the nymphia odo- 
rata, or New England pond lily. They have a 
cup of the same elegant conformation, and all the 
brilliant white and yellow of that flower. They 
Want the ambrosial fragrance of the pond lily ; and 
resemble in this respect, as they do in their size, 
flowers of the laurel magnolia. On the whole, 
they are the largest and most beautiful flowers 
we have seen. They have their home in dead 
es, and in the centre of cypress swamps. Mus- 
quitos swarm above. Obscene fowls and carrion 
valtares wheel their flight over them. Alligators 
swim among the roots; and moccasin snakes bask 
o their leaves. Ip such lonely and repulsive 
situations, under such circumstances, and for such 
Spectators, is arrayed the most gaudy and brilliant 
lay of flowers in the creation. In the capsule 
tre imbedded from four to six acorn-shaped seeds, 
Which the Indians roast, and eat, when green ; or 
they are dried, and eaten as nuts, or are pulverized 
into meal, and form a kind of bread. 
“ We have seen a large yellow flower on the arid 
bluffs of that high limestone wall, that runs, like 
4 huge parapet, between St. Genevieve and Her- 
tum, ou the west bank of the Mississippi. 
¢ summit of this parapet has not more than two 
ot three inches of soil, and is bare of all vegeta- 

» Dut a sparse, seared grass. It was under the 

<q ulng sun of July, when every thing, but these 
ers, was scorched. The cup of the flower was 
nearly half the size of the common sun-flower. It 
Tose only four or five inches from the soil, and 
it as,with agilding. We have seen no 
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description of this striking flower, nor have we 
seen it existing elsewhere. 

“ Long moss, Tillandsia usneoides. This para- 
sitie dnd singular vegetation is first seen in com- 
pany with the palmetto, about latitude 33°. It 
hangs down in festoons, like the twiny stems of 
weeping willow. It attaches itself of choice to the 
cypress, and, after that, to the acacia. These 
pendant wreaths.often conceal the body of the 
tree, whtn bare of foliage, to such a degree that 
little is seen but a mass of moss. Waving in the 
wind, they attach themselves to the branches of 
other trees, and thus sometimes form curtains of 
moss, that darken the leafless forest of winter. 
They are in colour of a darkish gray, and many 
yards in length. The moss bears a small trumpet- 
shaped flower, of peach-blow colour, and seeds still 
finer than those of tobacco. Associated, as it 
naturally is, with marshy and low alluvions, where 
it grows in the greatest profusion, and with the 
idea of sickness, this dark drapery of the forest has 
an aSpect of inexpressible gloom. It is, when 
fresh, a tolerable fodder for horses and cattle, and 
the deer feed upon it in winter. It soon dies on 
dead trees. Prepared, something after the man- 
ner of water rotted hemp, the bark is decomposed, 
and the fibre remains, fine, black, strong, elastic, 
and apparently incorruptible. In this state, in 
appearance and elasticity it resembles horse hair, 
and, like that, is used for mattresses. Most of 
the people in-the lower country sleep on them, 
and they are becoming an article of commerce in 
the upper country. The creoles make various ar- 
ticles of harnessing, as horse collars, and saddle 
stuffing, of this article. For these purposes, con- 
siderable quantities are exported to the upholster- 
ers and carriage makers in the Aflantic country. 

“To the eye of a naturalist, no doubt, the infi- 
nite varieties of plants and flowers in the forests 
and on the prairies, that distract the gaze of a 
common observer, and confound all his attempts 
to class them, may all have an easy arrangement, 
‘a local habitation and a name.’ To another an 
attempt to class them would at first seem like 
numbering the drops of dew that fall-from them. 
The friable soil of the western country does not 





mental part of the furniture of their cabins, 
Tanned and stretched on tent poles, and erected 
in neat, cone-shaped tents, they shelter the savages 
in their distant migrations from their villages, 
The buffalo robes furnish oue of their most im- 
portant articles of commerce. Hunting the buffalo 
is a business of great solemnity, and one of the 
most important functions of savage life. Every 
person engaged in it, has his proper post of honour, 
and his point of concert with the rest. The In- © 
dians used to hunt with bows and arrows, but are 
now commonly armed with yagers. The attack 
is generally on horseback. When the attacking 
party have approached the drove, the religious 
rites are renewed, and the cavalcade, in comfidence 
of the aid of the Great Spirit, dashes upon them. 
To be successful, the horses must be both fleet 
and well managed. It often happens, that the 
older and more daring animals turn and make bat- 
tle; in which case’ there is danger to the horse of 
being gored, and of the rider to be slain. The 
animal, in its agony and wrath, is terrible. Some- 
times when feathered with many arrows, or pierced 
with many balls, it becomes a question who has 
slain it. But there are so many witnesses, the 
wound among many that was mortal is so accu- 
rately known, and it is so vital to their peace that 
all this should be settled by precedent, that in the 
division of the sp»il disputes seldom occur. Every 
part of the animal is prepared in some way for use; 
A part is preserved fresh, for immediate use. The 
fat from the intestines is melted, skimmed, and 
put into bladders for future use, and proves an 
agreeable substitute for butter. A protuberance 
on the shoulders, called the ‘ hump,’ is the choice 
patt of the animal. The return of such a party 
from a successful hunt is a season of the highest 
savage holiday. The skins, inwrought into all 
the furniture of their demestic establishments, so 
vital to their comfort, and the surplus furnishing 
their principal article of traffic, are entrusted for 
preparation, as are all their more laborious kinds 
of drudgery, to the squaws. This is a very ma- 
terial part of Indian labour. The method of pre- 
paring them is primitive and simple, but slow and 
laborious, and consists, principally, in smoking, 


naturally cover itself with the fine sward of the|drying, and rubbing them. When dressed, they 
northern Atlantic country. It is the region of|are soft, pliant and durable. By the juice of 
coarse grass, tall flowering plants, with gaudy|some vegetable, supposed to be sanguinaria cana- 
flowers; and to an unpractised eye, presents a|densis, fixed by a process known only to themselves, 
Flora of great variety. e have not presumed to| they paint lines, figures and devices on the buffalo 
give the above, as any thing more than the sketch|skins, of a beautiful red colour, that retains & 
of a catalogue. Many of the barks of the trees|durable brilliancy, unchanged by the sun and air, 
of this valley have medicinal qualities. The num-| Among these animals, as among domestic ones, 
bers, form and gigantic heights of these weeds|there are the differences of size, and age, beauty 
and plants are not among the least surprising|and deformity, lean and fat. The males are eat- 
curiosities to an observer of nature. able only for a part of the year, and the cows are 

“Tn the vast prairies on the upper Mississippi,| most sought for hunting as an article of food. No 
Missouri, Arkansas, Red river, and in all the|wild animal has a more noble appearance, than a 
space beyond a belt of a hundred leagues from|full grown male buffalo. — It has been said, that 
white settlements, where they are not seen, and|they are of the same species with domestic cattle. 
the Rocky mountains, the buffalo is the grand| From the habits as well as the appearance of the 
object of hunting and subsistence to the savages. |animal, we should think not. The colout is gen- 
The flesh is the chief article of feod, not only of| erally of a brownish gray, and much of the wool, 
the Indians of those regions, but of the white|or hair, has the fineness of fur, and by the Eng- 
hunters and trappers, The skins furnish their|lish is wrought into articles of a beautiful fabric, 
dress, and the couches, the seats, and the orna-|which is becoming an article of manufacture, 





202. 


They have bushy heads, covered with shaggy|this time, into the hands of ‘any of the writers|/ean ones too, no fatter for all their feedin 


wool; and the long and erect hair prevails to the 


termination of the hump beyond the fore-shoul-|year, 1675. 
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amongst Friends, although published the previous 
As soon as it came into Eleanor’s 


ders. They have small and short horns, not more! hands, she sent it to Thomas Ellwood, who, it ap- 


than four or five inches in length, and, compared 
with domestic cattle, small and fierce eyes; and, 


viewed all together, have rather a savage and ont 


Jandish appearance. But, in fact, they are the 
same mild animal with the domestic cattle; are 
easily tamed and domesticated ; and the animals, 
that spring from the mixture of breeds, are said 
to unite the valuable properties of both. Their 
beef is generally preferred to that of the domestic 
ox. The range of this animal used to extend over 
all the valley, The eyes of the patriarchal ‘ resi- 
denters,’ who first fixed themselves in the unbroken 
wilderness, as they relate how they used to sce 
countless numbers of these animals scouring the 
thickets, brighten in the relation, and view the 
present order of things, which have driven these 
animals far to the west, with the regrets of hun- 
ters. The whites, wherever they have fixed them- 
selves, have waged upon them a gratuitous war of 
extermination; and these innocent, useful and 
noble animals instinctively fly their footsteps. 
They remain in the vicinity of the savages, who 
kill no more of them than subsistence or profit re- 
quires. The white hunters have destroyed them 
fur their tongues only. They still range from the 
Red river of the north to the populous regions of 
Mexico ;—but let the smallest settlement of whites 
be fixed in their vicinity, and the animals soon 
interpose a line of an hundred leagues of demarca- 
tion between them and thcir enemies.” 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


TRUTH WILL BE UPPERMOST. 


Edward Churchman, a son of George Church- 
man, and grandson of our valuable Friend and 
minister of the Gospel, John Churchman, nar- 
rated the following interesting incident. He was 
reading one day in his grandfather’s presence, a 
controversial book written by Thomas Ellwood, 
entitled “ Truth Prevailing and Detecting Error; 
or an answer to a book miscalled, a Friendly Von- 
ference between a Minister and a Parishivuer of 
his inclining to Quakerism, &c.,’’ when his grand- 
father gave*him this information concerning the 
book.” The particulars he had obtained from some 
of the ancient Friends in England during the time 
of his religious visit there. 7 

Eleanor Fretwell was a servant to one of the 
noted bishops at the time she was convinced of 
the principles of Truth as held by Friends; and 
although she then left his house und employment, 
she appears always to have retained his respect 
and esteem, and to have been permitted to visit 
at his dwelling on a friendly and familiar fovting. 
In the year 1676, she called to see him, and was 
ushered up into his chamber, where she found him 
engaged reading a book. At times, as he read, 
he would lift up his eyes and gaze on her in such 
a peculiar manner as to excite her curiosity to 
know why he did so, and at last she said, ‘‘ Master, 
what hast thou got to read there, that thou lookess 
so at me?” He replied, “ What is it? Why it is 
that which will put an end to Quakerism to the 
end of the world!” Eleanor, nothing daunted, 
said, “ Why, master, if I am wrong I wish to be 
righted: will thou lend me that book?” This he 
consented to do on condition that she Would retura 
it to him within two weeks. ‘This book, written 
by an Episcopal priest in Lincolnshire, and in- 
tended for circulation amongst his own parishion- 
ers to prevent their all going off to Quakerism and 
Jeaying him, does not appear to haye fallen, until 


pears, was then in the country near by, with in- 
formation of the time when she must return it to 
the bishop. Thomas answered it, page by page, 
aud as he did so had his reply printed, and so in- 
dustriously was he and the workmen employed in 
defencg of the Truth, that within the two weeks 
a copy of “ Truth Prevailing and Detecting Error,” 
was with the copy of the “ Friendly Conference,” 
in the hands of Eleanor Fretwell: Taking them 
to the residence of the bishop, she placed the re- 
turned book on the table, aud then with» some 
force smacked the answer down on it. The old 
bishop observing this action said, ‘“ How now, 
Nell! What have you got there that you put on 
the top of my book?’ She earnestly answered : 
“Why, master, it is uppermost! and will be up- 
permost to the end of the world!” 

Finding what it was, the bishop began to ex- 
amine it, comparing it with the book to which it 
was an answer, reading first a page in the one, 
then a page io the other. In the mean time 
Eleanor was quietly gazing, and she could soon 
perceive the bishop was sorely exercised. He 
began to sweat,—first he laid off his wig, and then 
his cap, but the removal of these from his head 
did not seem to mend the matter. He carried on 
his investigation of the charges and answers, until 
he appeared to come to a judgment respecting 
them, when shutting up the books he placed them 
just as Eleanor had, Ellwood’s answer uppermost. 
At this Eleanor said, “‘ Why, master, thou hast 
put that uppermost too !”” Quoting her own words 
he said, “ lt is uppermost, aud will be uppermost 
to the end of the world !” 

I have been dipping into Ellwood’s “ Truth 
Prevailing,” and it did not require much research 
to find out why an honest-hearted man disposed 
by education to uphold the Lincolnshire parson’s 
views, should be so much exercised when he found 
how successfully Ellwood had shown their falsity, 
and the ignorance and presumption manifested by 
the writer.- He could not deny but that Ellwood 
had done as he proposed, “ Vindicate those Truths 
which we believe and make profession of, from 
the absurdities and errors which the author /of 
that book, partly through ignorance, but princi- 
pally through envy, hath endeavoured to fasten on 
them.” The “ Friendly Conference” was published 
anonymously, and Ellwood whilst allowing that a 
man need not be obliged necessarily to place his 
name to every thing he may write, urges that in 
controversy, where a writer brings accusations 
against any, he should in honesty give his name, 
that it may be as a security that he will make 
good his charges if able; or make satisfaction if he 
fail in the proof. He adds, “Certainly this way 
of striking in the dark, the skulking way of writing 
controversies, is very disingenuous, unfair and un- 
manly; fitter for a [Guy] Faux with his dark 
lanthorn, than for one that pretends to be a minis- 
ter of the gospel.” | 

The author of the “Friendly Conference,” la- 
bours hard to prove that their ministry is not to 
be condemned because the flock is not improved 
under it. He is brought to this true yet pitiable 
acknowledgment, ‘Alas, it is our heart’s grief that 
our people should ‘come into the church as the 
beasts into Noah’s Ark, and go out beasts as they 
come in beasts; or like unto Pharoah’s lean kine, 
no fatter for all their feeding.” Here honest Ell- 
wood notes, ‘‘ Hence the people may take notice, 
what their so long and chargeable attendance upon 
this ministry hath produced them, namely, to be 
by their ministers themgelyes reported beasts, and 


it concerns them to consider well what cua , 
feeding they have had, which yields so Little noun | 
ishment. But however the priests have fed the 
people, it is evident the people have fed the priests 
well, for they are grown fat and wanton ; wheneg 
may be well inferred, that the priests are better 
fed than the people are taught, being such ag the 
prophet pronounced woe against of old, who. 
themselves, and eat the fat, but fed not the * 

1 should not wonder if the old bishop’s wig be 
came too warm for his head about the time he wag 
reading the above, and perhaps the cap had algy 
to. be taken off when he tound Ellwood whilst 
buking the Lincolnshire priest for putting ing 
plea on behalf uf ungodly ministers, setting forth 
the dismal couditiun of the poor flocks who are fed 
by such. 

Contending against illiteral preachers, the writer 
of the Conference asserts, that the preacher 
amongst them aim at making an impression og 
the intellect, he says: “‘ We must not esteem that 
most powerful and profitable, which produceth 
unly sensible consolations, working upon the tem 
der and inferior faculties of the soul ; whereas the 
strong grown christian, such as the English min 
istry designs to make men, hath his religion seated 
in the ratidhal powers.’* Ellwood on this 
‘‘ Hence the people may plainly see the reasén of 
their not profiting under this ministry, p 
because this ministry designs to seat the religion, 
even of the grown christian, in the rational powers, 
whereas the people of God, in ages past, had 
religion seated in their hearts. The good 
in the parable of the sower, is by our Saviour: 
elared to be them, which, not in a wise and know. 
ing head, not in the rational powers, as this may 
speaks, but in an honest and good heart, hayis 
heard the word, kept it, and bring forth fruit 
patience.” 

Ellwood very efficiently defends the use of | 
singular language to a single person, and the vier 
of Friends as touching titles and giving civil m 
spect,—he shows the inutility of stated confee 
sions, upholds our doctrine of perfection, our te 
timony against swearing, against taking texteand 
preparing sermons thereon,—our views as respects 
learning, and the necessity of Divine inspi 
and revelation ; and lastly, he shows that 
the gospel the priests have no claim to 
tythes. 

It is evident that the bishop was satisfied of the 
weakness of the “ Friendly Conference,” long 
fore getting half throwgh Ellwood, and that ab that 
time he did not finish reading the work. 
reading the chapter on human learning, I wast 
minded of an incident related by the learned ai 
reliyiously-minded Haliburton. He tells wal 
his true love of study in his youth, and then give 
the remark of an ancient minister who pe 
perhaps, that the acquisition of knowledge was the 
one thing the lad had set his heart on, “ Sirah 
unsanctified learning has done much mischief in 
the kirk of God.” ills 

Ellwood was far superior to his antagonist it 
a clear, comprehensive intellect, in ready wit 
deep knowledge of the vital truths of religion, 
earnest-hearted love of the spirituality of the gm 
pel, and was, perhaps, not his inferior either it 
classical learning or general knowledge. Ifall 
pithy passages in this controversial book we 
collected, they would make quite an 
quiverful of arrows for the defence of the 

Air and Ocean.—The air is made up of a mit 
ture of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, it 
always contains considerable watery vapor and - 
bonic acid. In his new work on Chemistry, 4% 
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can grow except moss. 


to them: stag’s horns, tassels, frills; fans, scales, 
bristles and embroidery—producing the spores on 
the wrong side, giving Some the power of produc- 
ing plants viviparously, and denying to others the 
power of reproduction by any method, so that the 
cultivator has no hope of ever increasing the trea- 
sure which Dame Cybele, in wildly sportive mood, 
has tossed into his hands; that all this, so ealcu- 
lated to stimulate inquiry into the very boginning 
of things, has been made the basis of a commer- 
cial idea, Sim’s, or any other good catalogue, 
will soon demonstrate. Here are the hundred and 
sixty-four species and varieties—three hundred 
and ninetcen—all priced throughout, and prices 
range from one shilling to two guineas per plant, 
while of a few very rare kinds the prices are omit- 
ted, which is a hint that they may be learned on 
inquiry ; and special arrangements must be made 
for the purchase of these most precious things—as 
you would make especial arrangements for the 
purchase of a palace or a steamship. We have 
remarked above, that a complete collection of the 
varieties of the common Hart’s Tongue fern, one 
plant of each, will cost thirty-eight pounds seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence. To buy the whole 
three hundred and nineteen kinds, omitting those 
which are too rare to have their prices rudely 
named in print, will cost just one hundred and 
thirty pounds sixteen shillings. We may, per- 
haps, say, that the most complete collection of 
British ferns it is possible to obtain, is worth one 
hundred and fifty pounds, which is an interesting 
contribution to the history of the fern mania.” 

True Religion.—I understand it to be a faithful 
and willing following of our Lord and Saviour. I 
do believe that every sincere heart will be shown 
its respective line of duty. My duty, I feel per- 
suaded, is to be still, and quictly wait for the sal- 
vation of the Lord. I do not entertain this opinion 
of duty from education or from prejudice, but I 
‘feel it to be the will of God revealed in the secret 
of my soul. When blessed with this silence of all 
flesh, when self is laid in deepest abasemgnt, and 
I know no will of my own, no sccret aspiration or 
desire but what the Divine influence immediately 
inspires, then and then only, do I feel perfect 
peace, and a blessed foretaste of the saints’ rest. 

I think it very dangerous for a tender mind to 
be searching into different doctrines and contro- 
versies. I find that the enemy is sometimes en- 
deavouring to stagger my faith, and in these points 
I have so great a disposition to reason, that I am 
afraid to take up book of the kind.— Memoranda 
of Anna Harford Lury. 


Sititeietincaenas 

Upland Cranberries.—The Maine Farmer has 
the following communication on growing upland 
cranberries :—“ It is the nature of the cranberry, 
like all other plants, to grow to perfection some- 


_where, and as it happens, this somewhere is 


where the*land is so sterile that nothing else 
In proof of this we 
find both the bog, and mountain cranberries, 
growing natarally on the mountain, in the lowest 
bogs, and in all locations—sometiwes floating on 
the pond, always on poor svil, mixed with moss, 
which is a protection for it, both from summer 
heat and winter cold.” Cole, in his Fruit Book 
says :—“ Where a gravelly knoll has been reduced 
for a road, we saw excellent cranberries of spon- 
taneous production, on dry, hard and poor soil. 
On another spot, we saw fine fruit by the roadside, 
on a very poor, dry, hard soil.” He also adds :— 
“ With these cases of good crops under every dis- 
advantage, it would be surprising if cranberries 


should pot grow well on high land, under good 


culture.” Now it would be surprising if cran- 
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herries would not grow well on high land; butas 
for the culture, I would ask for nothing more than 
to remove thé soil to the depth of one or two feet 
with a plough and scraper, and plant the same 
with vines and moss from the cranberry bog. 
This should be done in the fall or spring, and the 
tops mowed off the following summer, which will 
cause them to spread and cover the whole surface. 
By this experiment [ have raised, the present sea- 
son, at the rate of four hundred and fifty-three 
bushels per acre. ; - 


++ 


Selected. 


Why should these be ever feeding 


Upon words alone, 
When the heart’s most precious feeling, 
Is to each unknown? 


Ah! how many social gatherings, 
Were we simply true, 

Would enrich and bless our spirits 
More than now they do? 


Thought and speech would flow together; 
And when these were not, 

Silence, like the heavenly manna, 
Feeds again the thought. 


EXPRESSIVE SILENCE. 


Sacred silence | all thy power 
Have we ever known? 

No! We lavish upon language 
Praise that is thy own. 


Thought is silent, in its dwelling 
Deep within the breast ; - 
Speech is but the outward clothing 

In which thought is dressed. 


Speech is but the upper current 
Of a deep, deep sea ; 

Far below, in sacred silence, 
Must the treasure be. 


Calmness, coolness, dwell with silence ; 
Silent falls the dew ; 

Silent roll the stars above us, 
In the unfathomed blue. 


Silent worship! ’tis not merely 
Found by sitting still; 

This is but an outward symbol 
Uf the silent will. 


Silent waiting! not the body, 
But the soul, that stands 

With bowed head and ear attentive, 
For its Lord’s commands. 


Silent suffering! loud lamenting 
Never had thy power, 

Silent sympathy! no other 
Fits the darkest hour. 


Silent gratitude! when Ianguage 
Vainly strives to tell 

All her sense of good accepted, 
Silence speaks it well. 


Mute submission! meekly bowing 
"Neath the Eternal’s will ; 

“ Dumb because my Father did it,” 
Is its language still. 


Silent joy ! to give it utterance 
Music has no tone, 

When ’tis deepest, purest, holiest, 
It is all our own. 


What can still the voice of slander 
Like the mute reply? 

Love to slanderer and slandered, 
Speaking in the eye. 


Is the spirit moved to anger 
By another’s speech ? 

Silent mastery of passion 
Best his heart will reach. 


Silent vigils; sflent prayers, 
Oh, how thefuscend 

From the sad and anxious watchers 
By the couch they tend; 


And like vapor heavenward tending, 
They will fall in showers, 

Making parched and barren deserts 
Cheerful with spring flowers. 


Mingling with the crowds around us, 
As we pass them by 

We can give but friendly greeting, 
Or the kind reply. 


But the hand-in-hand companions, 
Journeying side by side, 

Toward the one eternal city, 
Loving, true, and tried; 


We should often find at parting, 
That a heavenly guest 

Known by breaking bread amongst us, 
Had our gathering blest. 


+e For “ The Friend? | 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, 

Iu compliance with an invitation contained 
“The Friend,” a few weeks since, that those 
its readers engaged in the pursuit of Agri 
should furnish original articles on that interest 
ing subject, the writer is induced to present bis 


mode of making home-made super-phosphate of. 


lime, accompanied by a brief statement of the 
result of its application. There are few, it is ap. 
prehended in this day, who are unwilling to adit 
the great value, the necessity indeed, of applying 
super-phosphate, particularly on lands long under 
cultivation. Having repeatedly applied it on com 
ground, I was induced to try it on a lot con 
ing about gl} acres, that had been cropped 
roots, cabbage, market-corn, &c., for several 
and although well supplied with barn-yard me 
nure, produced but dwarfish specimens in the 
vegetable world. 
the autumn, and super-phosphatey costing about 
twenty dollars, harrowed in, then sown with 
rye and grass seed. The following season it yi 
a crop of tall well-headed rye, which 
about $70 in cash—the grain having béen sod 
principally for seed and flour, the straw to nurs 
men, at near $20 per ton. The n@&t season il 
was mown early, and turned off five large two 
horse wagon loads of hay at the first crop, fully, 
it was supposed, five tons; at the second 
the same season, the crop was sold in a 
bouring town, weighing over 2} tons; this Wa 
followed by such a luxuriant growth of clover and: 
timothy, as to furnish pasturage until late in the 
autumn. The next season, which is the p 
it has furnished two successive crops of clover 
timothy, somewhat lighter than the previous 
of course, but is well covered now with a 
growth of grass. My method of manufa 
is very simple, and such as any farmer can em 
on his own premises. Procure a hogshead, @ 
other strony, tight vessel, which for the sake of 
convenience, I sink half its depth in the 
into this receptacle is cast all the benes, old lee 
ther, and other unsightly objects which too fe 
quently disfigure a farmer’s premises ; when 
nearly to the top, pour over them twenty gallons 
of water ; then place two sticks across the top a 
invert over it a carboy of best sulphuric acid ; i 
crease the liquid in this proportion until the 
are nearly covered ; as they sink down, add new 
bones until the whole becomes a thick pasty mas 
which it will in the course of two or three 
I then prepare beside the tub a bed of plastet— 
fine mould or hen droppings, either or all—in_ 
this the dissolved bones is ladled or shov 
and turned over until dry enough to handle. 
few forms of bones may remain undissolved, 
after a short exposure to the atmosphere, 
crumble down and soon become incorpora 
the soil. It is a valuable and cheap manure. 
Highlsnd. A FARMEB ~ 





The ground was plowed in 
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THE FRIEND. 


; _ __ For “The Friend.” | to hinder them from assembling with their friends Emancipation in Rassia 
Gireular of the Bible Association of Friends in jon week-days, for the purpose of worshipping Him | Résults of the Serf Emancipation in Russia—Progress 
America, from whom we receive every blessing, both spiri- of the Empire. 
In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to|tual and temporal, and in whom we live and move] J. Long, an English missionary who visited 









- the Annual Queries to be answered previous to|and have our being. ‘If any man love the world] Russia last summer, has published the following 


the general meeting of the Association in the the love of the Father is not in him,” saith the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee apostle ; and is it not an evidence that there is not 
would press upon Friends, who have been enga a sufficient concern of mind to fulfil the first and 
jn the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the im-|great commandment, that of love supreme to God, 
portance of furnishing full and accurate answers|where any permit their outward business, and the 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their report | cares of this life, to hinder them from this solemn 
seasonably to the Depository. duty? “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 

It may be recollected, that in making donations |the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding)living sacrifice, holy, ucceptable to God, which is 
what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be|your reasonable service,” was the exhortation of an 
sent to each, by the information given in its report.|eminent apostle; and can we expect, or do. we 
Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report in time, | deceive ourselves with supposing that we are in a 
are liable to be left out in the distribution. situation to present our bodies as living sacrifices, 

Specific directions should be given in every case, | holy and acceptable unto Him, if we are thus offer- 
how boxes should be marked and forwarded ; and|ing unto him, as it were, a lame offering? Let us, 
their receipt should always be promptly acknow-|bcloved Friends, keep it in remembrance, that our 
ledged. lives and our outward substance are in the Divine 

Address John Richardson, No. 116 N. Fourth hand, who can blast at his pleasure ; and if we are 
Street, Philadelphia. not engaged before Him to serve and honour him 

Tuomas KIMBER, with the ability given, although we may not ex- 
CHartes YARNALL, perience this blasting in our outward substance, 
Samuet Berrie, Jr., yet leanness of soul will be our portion ; and the 

Committee of Correspondence, a of + eA = prevail over * . 
ilad. . et all those who are parents, or have the care 
ee Said of children, be concerned to be found faithful in 

1. What number of families or individuals have been|the discharge of their duty towards those tender 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Sqriptures by the lambs committed to their trust ; so that their ac- 
Auxiliary during the past year? counts may be rendered in a coming day with joy, 

2. What namber of Bibles and Testaments have bee’ they having done the best they could. Oh! I do 
geld by the Aaxiliary within the past year? bélieve that parents will be accountable for the 
ee aie daiee sutherrteewn:entnen discharge of their duty towards their children. 

4, What number of families of Friends reside within|{ well remember the care and deep concern of a 
its limits ? pious mother, when I was but a child. She was 

5, Are there any families of Friends within your limits| careful to get as thany of her children with her to 
ee _ aoe a tae teen in g00d| meeting as circumstances would allow, by no means 

e, And On fal r,t , how ma ° *11: 

6. fiow many aunies ore Society, age of read- feeling willing to let them may a home merely 
ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy Scrip-| for the purpose of getting a little more work done, 
tares ? or.of gaining a little more of this world’s riches; 

but her great concern evidently was, that her chil- 
dren might be made possessors of heavenly trea- 
sure. And I believe the earnest labours of such| was as well to do it at once. They are now learn- 
rightly exercised parents, even when not at once ing to adapt themselves’ to the new order of 
appreciated and made fruitful, will often prove as| things. 
bread cast upon the waters, and return after] «Serf emancipation is of deep interest, for the 
many days. following considerations :-— 

Then let all be incited to faithfulness in the} «1. The anti-slavery cause recei¥ts a powerful 
discharge of their duty, as in the Divine sight,| encouragement from it. It took many years’ agi- 
seeking to be found filling up their portion of|tation, and the expenditure of £20,000,000 ster- 
allotted service in the militant church, watching ling, to emancipate 800,000 slaves in the West In- 
over each other for good, and seeking each other’s|dies. American slavery has lasted a long time, 
welfare ; and I believe as this right concern rests] and is still a fearful blot ; but in Russia we have, 
upon our minds for the well-being of all, it will|in the short space of two-years, the emancipation 
often be felt as a duty resting upon us, to speak} of 23,000,000 of a fine race of peasants, who are 
in love to those who may be lukewarm and indif- physically and mentally, superior to the negro 
ferent, to admonish them in a tender manner to|race. The influence and example of these eman- 
more faithfulness for the time to come; and thus cipated serfs will operate on the world, and will 
we may be encouraged to hope, there would be|show that, while so beneficial a revolution has 
known an increase of good, and a growth in the] taken place successfully in Russia, other countries 
unchangeable Truth. may learn to ‘go and do likewise.’ The serfs 

I do believe it is the will of the Head of the} have shown, by their peaceable demeanor, and b 
church to gather his people nearer to himself, and|the avoiding any violent excess, that they know 
if there was but a willingness in us to yield un-| how to appreciate their newly-acquired liberty. 
reservedly unto the operations of his holy Spirit} 2. The friends of constitutional government 
upon our hearts, in order to purify us, there would| have reason to rejoice in serf emancipation, as 
no doubt be known an arising as out of the dust forming the first instalment of liberal institutions 
of the earth; for no doubt that it has been ourjin Russia. Even the late Emperor Nicholas was 
iniquities that have so much separated between|convinced that emancipation was necessary, but 
us and our God. Let us, then, return unto him|he would not give it, knowing that it would in) 
with repentance and full purpose of heart, and no} yolve reform in all other departments of the state ; 
doubt He will heal us. that the upheaving of the masses would affect 
every institution in Russia. As serf emaneipation 
includes municipal institutions for the peasantry, 
a constitution, therefore, for all Russia follows 


interesting account of the effects of the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in that country :— 

“I recently spent five months in Russia, mainly 
in order to gain information from the best sources 
on the facts connected with the serf emancipation 
movement; and I have consulted the enemies as . 
well as the friends of the measure, English and 
German residents, as well as Russian. .The lead- 
ers afforded me every facility of access to official 
documegts, and | visited estates in various parts 
of Russia to make further inquiries into the local 
working of the measure. 

‘‘ Whatever may be thouglit of the conduct of 
Russia towards Poland in carrying on the present 
war, I trust that the credit may be given to the 
present Emperor and the Russian liberals for this 
noble act of serf emancipation. -They had a hard 
battle to fight against the reactionary party, who 
denounced emancipation as a socialism, for they 
knew that it must gradually introduce in its train 
a host of other reforms. They prophesied that 
anarchy and bloodshed must ensue; but the Em- 
peror gave no heed, and was prepared to risk his 
crown and his life in order to free the peasant. 

‘‘ Serf emancipation is an accomplished fact. 
Twenty-three millions of an intelligent, active pea- 
santry have been by it raised from the degradation 
of being mere chattels, things for sale ; though it 
must be admitted that serfdom was not so degrad- 
ing as slavery is. The intellect and social ener- 
gies of the serfs, which have been frozen up for 
centuries, are now set free; and this great social 
change has been effected within two years, in spite 
of the formidable opposition of the Russian nobil- 
ity. The fiat of one man, supported by a few 
choice spirits, has accomplished all this. The re- 
volution has been a bloodless: one; no social dis- 
organization has resulted; and even some of its 
bitterest opponents begin now to admit that, as 
the operation had to be performed some time, it 























































































1. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
~ each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 

* chase it? 
— many Bibles and Testaments are now on 































The great rise in paper and other materials. re- 
quired in manufacturing books, has made it neces- 
sary for the present, to change the price of the 
Bibles and Testaments published by the Bible 
' Association of Friends in America. The Reference 
Bible, bound in sheep, patent back, -is now $2; 
the school Bible, 60 cents; the 12mo. Testament, 
half bound, sheep, 35 cents, and Testament and 


Psalms, plain sheep, 50 cents; others at propor- 
tional rates. 

















































For “ The Friend.” 
Attending Meetings, 

A concern rests upon my mind, that all Friends 
every where, may be encouraged to faithfulness in 
the attendance of all our religious meetings, both 
for worship and discipline, and that all may be 
earnestly engaged on these solemn occasions, to 
settle down into the “silence of all flesh” before 
the Lord, and seek for ability from Him to enable 
them to perform that worship which is alone ac- 
ceptable in his sight; which is “in spirit and in : 
truth.” Dear Friends, let none suffer the world| To move in the line of Divine appointment, is 
and the love of it so to prevail in their hearts, as| our strength and safety. 
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as a corollary: and I found, among all intelligent |\quarters among the peasantry to read the scrip-| governments of Kazan and Panja, that the B 

Russians, the full conviction that a constitution |tures, and they show their interest by purchasing|ror had ordered no more money~to be paid. f 
must naturally come in a few years; that as mu-|copies, while to meet the new state of things, the| myself resided for a time in the centre of a distrigg — 
nicipal constitutions grow out of emancipation, |Greek Churech—highly to its credit—is publish-| one hundred miles south of Moscow, and the j 
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pal freedom; and constitutions will be the fruit of 
provincial assemblies. These steps are now being 
taken. 

“3. Municipal institutions for all Russia are 
the certain result.. I have been delighted to see 
how the peasantry, by means of the commune or 
village elective council, regulate their own affairs, | 
elect the chief of each village, have their regular 
village meetings. I will explain this more at large | 
in a subsequent letter. But this municipal liberty 
granted to peasants cannot be limited to them ; 
there will soon be municipal bodies in every town 
in Russia. Moscow and Petersburg, since the 
last two years, have been granted mayors, elected 
by the citizens, without the control of govern- 
ment, and also provincial assemblies. As the 
next step, what has been conceded to the peasants 
cannot be denied to- the merchant and noble. 
These municipal institutions are training schools 
for the peasantry.; they enable them to resist the 
os of the noble and the government em- 
ployees ; they also break the force of that central- 
ization which has been such a curse to Russia ; 
and they are nuclei to protect the weak against 
the venal police of Russia; for in the peasants’ 
court, oral evidence, summary decision and pub- 
licity, form the rules of proceeding, while a simple 
and cheap code of law is administered. 

“4. An honorary magistracy and municipal 
institutions serve as training schools for justices 
of the peace, a class who may exercise an import- 
ant influence in diminishing what has been ad- 
mitted to be the great curse of Russia, viz., the 
venality of ill-paid employees, and bribery. To 
carry out the Emancipation Act, fifteen hundred 
unpaid justices of the peace were nominated by 
government. The administration of these men, | 


who were selected for their character and public, 





ing the Russian New Testament, at the low price) prietor never locked his door at night. Nowherg- 
of 6d. a copy. in Russia did I hear of any expressions uttered of 


“7. The cause of peace is likely to be served.| apprehensions of social disorganization or riot,” — 
Under serfdom the military life benefited the pea- 


sants, as becoming a soldier conferred freedom on 
them; but the peasant now has a sfafus and a 
stake in the country, and is therefore not sq in- (Contineed from page 190.) 
clined to become ‘ food for powder.’ Serf eman-| “ Another means whereby ‘to increase thé 
cipation, by pushing on internal reform, is caleu-| Spirit, is to attribute the works of the Spirit t 
lated to withdraw the -attention from objects of|the Spirit, and not to ourselves. For if we at 
aggression, and to point out to Russia that inter-| tribute to the flesh the works ofs the Spirit, and 
nal development, and not foreign conquest, is her' take from the Spirit the glory of his own w 
true strength. The Russian peasant sympa-jhe will work no longer in us. Wherefore, we must 
thises with this, as he has secured to him by|ascribe unto the Spirit the whole glory of his own 
emancipation the possession of land, the great| works, and acknowledge that we ourselves arg 
desideratum with the masses in Russia. The|nothing, and can do nothing, and that it “a 
grand scope of her ambition, a proletariat pea- only that is all in all, and works all in all: 
santry, supplies ample materials for war. The| we ourselves, among all the excellent works of 
Russian peasant, therefore, will naturally prefer the Spirit in us, must so remain, as if we were, 
agriculture to war, while the elevation of his social| and wrought nothing at all ; that so, all that is of 
position, in creating new wants, will give a fresh flesh and blood, may be laid low in us, and the 
impulse to trade, one of the great antagonists of| Spirit alone may be exalted : first, to do all in us; 
war. and then, to have all the glory of all that is done, 

“8. The-effects in Asia are likely to be great.| ‘ And thus you see the means to increase the 
Already, through the length and breadth of India| Spirit, and so, consequently strength, as well as 
has this great measure received the warmest sym-|to get it: And by the daily use and improve 
pathy from natives of all classes, who view itas a|ment of these means, we may attain to so greats 
sign of great good to them, that Russian influence| degree of spiritual strength, that we may ‘ 
in Central and Northern Asia will be on the side\and not be weary, and may walk and not faint! 
of an emancipation policy, as English influence|may mount up as eagles, yea, and may walks 
has been iu India. The Sclavonic and Anglo-|angels among men, and as the powers of hea 
Saxon races will thus co-operate as anti-slavery| upon earth ; to His praise ahd honour, who 
advocates through Asia. communicates to us his own strength, and 

“9. The Russian nobility have long been noted| by that strength of his own, works all our works 
for absenteeism, extravagant luxury and false var-]in us : and thus is He glorified in His saints, and — 


For “ The Priend* 
Extracts from the Writings of William Dell © 


Dish. Serfdom tempted them to be tyrants and admired in all them that believe.’’ 


afforded full scope for all depraved propensities ;} | Here William Dell concludes his excellent 
the troops of servants kept in idleness, enervated| treatise, and a cloud of witnesses since his ; 
the master, while the power he had of deporting] have added their “testimony to the same living 


spirit, has generally given satisfaction, and it is|them to Siberia or inflicting torture produced aj truth, that it is indeed the Spirit of Christ that 
intended that they shall be continued, to discharge | hardening effect on his heart. To keep up a life| gives strength and virtue to the true believer; — 
similar duties to those of county magistrates in|of luxury he had to peculate in the public offices.}and these under an humble sense of their ows 


‘well spoken of ; their labours are as successful as 


England. I attended several of their monthly | 
sessions in the interior of Russia, and they are} 


those of a siynilar class of honorary magistrates in 
India. 

“5. The cause of education is identified with 
emancipation. Already, within two years, more 
than 8,000 new schools have sprung into existence | 
through individual efforts among the peasantry, 
and they are rapidly on the increase. The pea-| 
sant is anxious to be able to read the laws by! 
which he is governed ; besides, the elevation of| 
his social position through emancipation gives him 
the means as wel asthe inclination to learn to read. | 
The example of peasant elevation in other parts| 
of Europe confirms this. In Russia, before eman- 
cipation, there was scarcely a day-school among! 
the peasantry; but these 8,000 schovls have! 
arisen spontaneously from the wish of the pea-| 
sants, aided by the clergy and gentry. The! 
Emperor Nicholas allowed only colleges and uni-| 
versities, and that to a very limited degree; serf 
emancipation inaugurates the education of the 
masses. 

“6. Religious progress is deeply connected | 
with an enlightened and independent peasantry, | 
who will not be the victims of superstition or| 

riesteraft. Religion follows in the train of civil! 
iberty. With the fall of feudal tyranny, priestly 
exactions and domination must cease. Many) 








-Rassians have assured me, that since emancipa-| 
* tion, a great desire has sprung up in various| 


There are nearly three hundred thousand nobles| helplessness, yea, nothingness as men, could only 
in Russia. Emancipation is already leading many|say with the Apostle, “through the grace of God : 
of them to reside on their estates, consequently|I am what I am.” For, as all glorying in the 
to lead simple lives, and identify thenselves more| creature has been thus laid low, and the Lord 
with the welfare of the country. alone exalted in their hearts, He has doneser 
“10. The social condition of the peasant is be-|ceeding abundantly for them, and in His ows 
ing improved. ‘The anxiety of the peasant to pur-|time and way imparted to them gifts and graces 
chase land, so strongly marked in France, is show-|which bore unmistakable evidence that they 
ing itself also in Russia, thus leading to habits of| were only from His divine hand. Yet the vey 
industry, in order to procure the means of making] simplicity of this doctrine has proved a stumbling 
the purchase. Indolence, the natural fruit of serf-| block to professing christians from the beginate 
dom, is giving way to the encouragement of in-|and instead of turning inward to that light wh 
dustry. One million peasants have bought up) first inclined their steps toward the way of peacy 
the land on which they were formerly located,|many have grown weary of the Lord’s dealings 
borrowing the money from governmevt. The] with them for their refinement and establishmest 


[price of land is rising all through Russia, owing|in His saving Truth, and so “ going about toe 


tu the peasants renting or hiring it to a far gréater} tablish their own righteousness, have not 
extent than formerly, though the enemies of| mitted themselves to the righteousness of God.” 
emancipation said the peasants would be too indo-| It was doubtless for the revival and more praé 
lent to cultivate the, land. Money is no longer) tical application of this doctrine, that our early 
hidden in earthen pots in the ground, or in the| Friends weré in great measure raised up; audit 
wall, through fear of the steward. The peasants’| was their faithful and steadfast reliance on 
houses in some quarters are exhibiting a greater] power and teachings of Christ’s spirit within them 
appearance of comfort, and providing more rooms, |that made them what they were. As the number 
instead of—after the old fashion—crowding twen-| of those who walk by this same blessed light bas 
ty-five into a room. More houses have been built! been increased, so has the ehurch in its collectiv® 
within the last two years than during the previous| capacity been ever strengthened for the 
six. r work in the earth. These are the living stone 
“In conclusion, peace has been generally main-|of which His spiritual house is built, and it De 
tained. During the carrying out of this measure,|comes all who are concerned for its growth an@ 


there were only two cases of revolt, caused by a/establishment in His name, to look to their 
rumor spread among ten thousand peasants in the|standing, and see whether their trust is in @ 
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THE FRIEND. 


“Now, in the words I read to you, the Lord|twenty-five, angles less than 1°. Of the 69 an- 
comes to another promise; so that the Lord, be-|gles less than 20° the mean is N. 33’ E., or about 
cause of the church’s weakness, adds one promise|balf a degree east of the meridian. 

to another, and these promises are nothing but 
the outgoings and manifestations of his love, 
through the word, Christ. But to look more nearly 
upon the words, v. 11, ‘ Oh thou afflicted.’ 

‘‘ Affiiction in the world, doth so inseparably 
attend the church, that the*church even takes its 
denomination from it, “‘O thou afflicted.” The 
condition of the church is an afflicted condition. 
For the church being born of God, and born of 
the Spirit, is put into a direct contrariety to the 
world, which is born of the flesh, and is also of its 
father, the devik And so, the whole world is 
malignant against the faithful and spiritual church ; 
and all that are not regenerate, set their faces, 
yea, their hearts and their hands, against the 
saints; and the unregenerate world is against the 
regenerate ; and the carnal world against the spi- 
ritual ; and the sinful world against the righteous ; 
and all the people and nations in the world are 
against that people and nation, which the apostle 
calls, “a holy nation, and a peculiar people.” 

(To be continued.) 






t M 
tivity of man. Whether they are giving evidence 
jo their daily walking among men; in their in- 
tereourse with one another, that they know what 
it is to bring all their deeds to the Light, that it 
may be “ made manifest that they are wrought in 
God ;” whether the harmless, lamb-like nature of 
the Redeemer is ruling in their hearts, and 
bringing their very thoughts “ into the obedience 
of Christ.” Oh! that there was amongst us as 
a people, greater evidence that we were relying 
ypoo Christ’s spirit as the “ christian’s strength,” 
for there would thus be again known throughout 
our borders, a growth in the root and life of re- 
ligion, and an increasing with “the increase of 

tod.” . J 
. Another treatise by William Dell, concerning 
the “building, beauty, and embellishment of the 
truly christian and spiritual church,” consists 
mainly of an exposition of the fifty-fourth chapter 
of Isaiah, from verse eleventh to the épd. This 
contains much that is lively and of weighty im- 
rt to the faithful burden-bearers in the church, 
under its varied trials from age to age. The 
ge upon which the author first comments, is 
as follows : 

«“Q, thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and 
pot comforted ! behold, I will lay thy stones with 
fair colours, and lay thy foundation with sapphires. 

“And I will make thy windows of agates, and 
thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of 

nt stones.” 

“This place of scripture is very useful to the 
church of God, in these times wherein we live ; 
yea, verily, this prophet did not so much prophecy 
to his own age as to ours, nor to the Jewish church 
as to the christian. “For unto them it was re- 
yealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us, 
they did minister the things which are now re- 

unto you.” 1 Pet. i. 12. 

“The ptophet Isaiah prophesied in the Spirit, 
touching the kingdom of Christ, which stands 
not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, and delivers 
from the Father, by the Spirit, many excellent 
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One of the daily newspaperg recently remarked, 
there never were more places of amysement open 
in the city than at the present time, nor were they 
ever more freely resorted to. Our own observa- 
tion leads us to the same conclusion, for the course | 
pursued by the proprietors of very many of these 
establishments to catch the eye by exterior dis- 
play, and to arrest the ear by music, &c., must, 
we think, have been painfully apparent to all who 
walk our streets. 

It is affecting to Observe, when passing by the 
theatres, concert-rooms, &c., in the evening, the 
crowds of boys and nearly grown men, who jostle 
each other on the steps and in the entratices, and 
to hear the abominable language uttered from the 
lips of the motley throng. If we are to judge 
from what is exhibited in the every-day life in the 
streets, and in the narratives and advertisements 
of the daily papers, we must conclude that the 

_ (murarom Lacimaren.) better feelings yf the great bulk of the people 

This curious plant, which grows rather plenti-|have not been touched by the awful calamities 
fully in some of the Western and most of the South-| with which our country is visited, inducing them 
western States, attains a height of from five to ten |to ponder the cause of its chastisement, and to 
feet in favourable situations ; the leaves are rather | abstain from the evil of their ways; but that folly 
large and coarse, alternate, and on opposite sides /and crime were never more.rife amongst us, nor 
of the stem ; the lower ones somewhat linear in|the populace more generally given up to the in- 
shape. The flowers, which appear in the Seventh |dulgence of their passions and their lusts. 
and Eighth months, are large, yellow and conspi-; We have, on a former occasion, remarked on 
cuous, resembling the common wild sunflower, 80 |the lamentable demoralization produced by. the 
frequent in the Atlantic States during the autumn. |war; and the testinovy to this effect is accumu- 
The whole plant is charged with an inflammable |lating, even as set forth in those journals which - 
resin, rendering it highly combustible; and in|are loudest in advocating the riyhteousness of the 
those extensive fires, which occasionally sweep|contest, and the duty of carrying it on in the most 
over the prairies, the locality of these plants may |sanguinary and destructive manuer, so that unless 
be recognized from afar, by the dense column of |the moral principles of the community should be- 
promises, to be fulfilled in the Son incarnate, head |smoke ascending from them as they burn. It is|come so generally vitiated as to preclude anff re- 
and members. stated that the leaves of the plant point almost|action, we indulge the hope that good men of 

“The first promise in this chapter, is touching|exactly north and south, and trom this circum-!every denominativn will become convinced of the 
the great increase of the church in the days of|stance it derives its common name of ‘“ Compass jincompatibility of war, in all its phases, with 
the New Testament; that whereas, before, the [vis-|Plant,” being used as a guide by those who are christianity, and the duty of every professed dis- 
ible] church was to be found but in one kindred and familiar with this peculiarity. Ina communica- ciple of Christ to refrain from it himself, and to 
tongue, and people, and nation, Rev. v. 9, now, it|tion from T. Hill to the editors of the American /use his influence to prevent others from engaging 
should be- gathered “out of every kindred, and|Journal of Science and Arts, the following re-|in such an insane delusion. 
tongue, and people, and nation.” marks oecur respecting the plant :—The observa-) We have been particularly impressed with the 

_“And therefore let us not be overmuch|tions which he records were made a short time) great increase in the number of youth who are al- 
troubled, though at present we see in a numeraus|after noon. lowed to range the streets of the city, and to con- 
nation, but few true children of the spiritual} ‘Riding near Chicago, August 8th, 1863, I' gregate at the corners and other convenient rendez- 
elturch; for God shall bless these few, and bid|saw, for the first time, Si/phium Laciniatum|vyous, spending their time in idleness, or makin 
them increase and multiply, and replenish the|growing wild. The field had once been ploughed jeach other more bold and depraved. At all times 
earth ; so that, though the assemblies of the saints|and sown with timothy, and there was a grove ajone of the great evils resulting from crowding to- 
be now but thin, and one comes from this place|few rods to the cast. Notwithstanding these un-|gether so many human beings in large cities, is 
and another from that, to these assemblies; and | favourable circumstances, I took a rough measure-|the progressive deterioration of the great number 
in many and most places of the kingdom, these}ment of thirty plants, without selection, as fol-|of children who are very much or altogether aban- 
few are fain to come together secretly, for fear of|lows :—holding a card over each plant with its |doned to pursue their own inclinations, while their 
the Jews, that is, the people of the letter; yet|edge parallel to the central line of my own shadow, | parents or legal guardians are engaged.in the 
through the pouring forth of the Spirit, it shall/I marked upon the card a short line parallel to|laborious occupations by which they obtain the 
come to pass at last, that they shall come in flocks, |each leaf of the plant. Measuring afterwards the|means of subsistence. ‘his evil is now greatl 
and ‘as doves to their windows.’ And it shalljangle which each mark made with the edge of the |increased by the absence in the army of thous 
be said to the church, by the Lord, ‘ Lift up|card, and subtracting from each angle the azimuth |of heads of families fromm among the mechanics, 
thine eyes round about, and behold, all these|of the sun at the time of the observation, I ob-/and day labourers; leaving the mothers with no 
gather themselves together, and come to thee.|tained the following results :—Only one plant, |assistance in maintaining parental authority, and 
As I live, saith the Lord, thou shalt surely clothe| bearing four old leaves, gave an average angle |restraining the children within domestic bounds. 
thee with them all, as with an drnament, and| with the meridian of thore than 34°. * . */The poor neglected offspring soon catch the spirit 
bind them on thee as a bride doth,’ till at last|* * * The remaining twenty-nine plants| prevailing among their elders, and are aids to 
the church shall say in her heart, ‘who hath|bore ninety-one leaves ; which made with the me-|claim and use a licensé for self-indulgence and the 
ten me these, seeing I have lost my children, |ridian the following angles, viz.:—Seven made | suspension of all accountability. Indolenee, ignor- 
and am desolate, a captive, and removing to and|angles greater than 35° ; fifteen, angles between ‘ance, lawlessness and turbulence, are the natural 
_ fro? and who hath brought up these? behold, 1/35° and 20° ; sixteen, angles betweon 20° and 8° ; | fruits of this state of things.. ‘ 
Was left alone ; these, where had they been ?’ twenty-eight, angles between 8° and 1°; and! Much has been done in this country to prevent 
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and to palliate the common evil, by a system of 
general education, and the establishment of schools 
to which the children of the poorest may have 
ready access; and we doubt not that in some, per- 
haps in many cases, this has been successful ; but 
sad experience proves that the evil remains, and 
that it is constantly hurrying large numbers of the 
rising generation along the path that leads to the 
deepest abysses of human degradation. Crowding 
together,—as they-are in large cities,—large 
masses.of people, whether young or old, not only 
sharpens the intellect, but when the restraints of 
religion are not felt or regarded, largely develops 
the passions and stimulates the evil propensities, 
so that vice becomes malignant and contagious, 
producing an intensity of moral degradation that 
is far beyond the resources of human capacity to 
remove or correct. Every thing that tends to in- 
crease this natural evil, and especially every thing 
that increases corruption among the youthful 
pulation of a city, 1s greatly to be dreaded ; for 
it is poisoning the social system, as it were, at the 
fountain-head; and unless those who see the 
danger are willing to labour to counteract it, the 
consequences must sooner or later be most disas- 
trous. 

We are persuaded that this latter evil has re- 
ceived a great impetus since the war began, and 
that.almost every one who is conversant with the 
condition of Philadelphia for the last two years— 
and we have no doubt it is the same in other cities 
—must be struck with tlie large increase of idle 
boys in the streets, and the recklessness with which 
they shock the ear with their profane and obscene 
language, and disturb the public peace and com- 
fort by their other vicious habits. How the evil 


is to be reached it is not easy to determine, but 
there is not much ground for hope of amendment, 


while the main object of the powers that be, gen- 
ersl, State and civic, are the cultivation of a 
military spirit, and the tempting of men to enter 
the ranks of the army. ; 

Were it not for the belief which we cherish, 
that beneath the tide of passion and vice which 
is sweeping over the country, there is an under- 
current of love for religion, and secret humble 
mourning for the sins of the*nation, and that 
fervent prayer for the staying of Divine displeas- 
ure, with the pouring out of the healing waters 
from his sanctuary, arises from the burdened 
hearts of many righteous, we should be ready to 
fear the cities, if not the country generally, would 
become— - 


* * * “More corrupted else, 


And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour, 
Than Sodom, in her day, had power to be, 
For whom God heard his Abraham plead in vain.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 7th inst. It is 
announced that hostilities have commenced io Schles- 
wig. An engagement, lasting six hours, had taken 

lace between the Danes and Germans, at Missunde. 
The Danish outposts were driven in by the Germans, but 
the Danes repulsed their assaults on the place. Several 
hundred men were killed and wounded on both sides. 
An Austrian force on the same day attacked Bistore, one 
mile south of Schleswig. The Danes held their ground. 
A large army of Austrians and Prussians has entered 


about being made. The French Emperor, it is saidghas 
resolved to take no part in the Danish question. The 
British Parliament was opened on the 4th. Earl Russell 
explained the Dano-German difficulty, and showed that 
England was quite unfettered in the matter, never hav- 


“ing given the slightest promise of assistance to Denmark. 


Earl Derby, in the House of Lords, repudiated the idea 
of British responsibility for the ravages of the pirate 
Alabama. He trusted that the minister had given such 
an answer to the claim of the Federal government as 
would prevent such demands in future. He also reviewed 
at length the foreign policy of the government, contend- 


Schleswig, and a general attack on the Danish lines was = 
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ing that it was injurious and humiliating to England. 
The debate on the Danish question generally inspired 
more confidence in conimercial circles, but it was felt 
that it by no means defined what the policy of England 
would finally be. It is stated that the Alexandra case 
will be taken before the House of Lords whatever the 
decision may be of the Exchequer Chambers, it being 
the wish of all parties to have the law settled by the 
highest legal authority. Tbe Alabama, on the 5th of 
last month, was on the Aracan coast, south of Rangoon, 
watching the rice ports. The Liverpool cotton market 
was firm, middling Orleans, 274d., Mobile, 27d. Stock in 
port 271,000 bales, of which 34,000 were American. 
Breadstuffs dull and declining. Red wheat, 8s. 3d.a 
9s. 6d. per 100 lbs. Consols, 90}. 

Unitep Strates.—Congress.—The Enrolment bill has 
finally passed both Houses. The commutation is re- 
tained at $300; but the exemption thereby is limited to 
one year. The clause respecting members of religious 
denominations who are conscientiously opposed to the 
bearing of arma, is also retained. The Senate has 
passed a bill granting lands to aid in the construction of 
a military road from the Dulles of Columbia river toa 
point near the mouth of the Owyhee river, and from 
Eugene city to the eastern boundary of Oregon. The 
bill to set apart a portion of the State of Texas for the 
use of persons of African descent, has been under discus- 
sion in the Senate. The Agricultural Committee of the 
Senate have reported a bill to encourage immigration 
into the United States. It appoints a Commissioner of 
Emigration, an officer in the Department of State, with 
clerks, &c., who shall collect and send information to 
Europe calculated to enlighten the people there on the 
benefits of emigration to this country, it provides also 
for the establishment of an emigrant office at New York. 

The War in the South-west,—Official tnformation has 
been received that the rebels have been defeated in an 
attempt to cross the Tennessee river. Gén. Sherman’s 
expedition reached Meridian, ten days after leaving Vicks- 
burg. There are rumors of-an engagement with the 
rebel army under General Polk, but the report needs 
confirmation. Over 12,000 coloured troops have already 
been enlisted in Tennessee, and 3500 in Missouri. Many 
deserters from the rebel army were daily coming into 
the Union lines. Yazoo city has‘ been captured and is 
now held by the Federal forces. Railroad communica- 
tion has been restored between Nashville and Knoxville. 
A Chattanooga. dispatch, of the 21st, contains a rumor 
that the rebels have appeared on the Tennessee line be- 
low Loudon. It is also reported that John Morgan, with 
10,000 men, has crossed the Tennessee river between 
Florence and Tuscumbia, with the intention of making 
a raid in middle Tennessee. A Knoxville dispatch of 
the same day states, that the rebels have broken up their 
| winter quarters at Morristown, and are in force at Straw- 
berry Plains. It is reported that they have been heavily 
| reinforced: The rebel army, under General Johnston, 
has concentrated again at Dalton, Geo. Refugees are 
leaving Tennessee and Georgia by thousands, many of 
them in a starving condition. Gov. Brown, of Georgia, 
has ordered all the people with their property to move 
{to the east side of the Chattahoochie river, on pain 
of having their property confiscated. The Mobile papers 
express the opinion that it is the plan of Gen. Sherman 
to penetrate to central Alabama, and thus compel the 
evacuation of Mobile. They also admit that Gen. Polk 
has been outgeneralled by Sherman. 

few Orleans.—The dates are to the Second mo. 11th. 
Nearly a mile of the levee, at Point Coupee, had fallen 
into the river. The levee near Baton Rouge was sadly 
out of repair, and an overflow was feared with the spring 
rise of the Mississippi. Sales of cotton at 69 a 75 cts.; 
sugar 12} a 133 cts.; molasses, 54 a 60. 

Texas.—There is no news of importance from Texas, 
not even a skirmish being reported. The President of 
the United States, by proclamation, has opened the port 
of Brownsville to foreign and domestic trade, under cer- 
tain regulations and festrictions. 

Virginia.—No military movements are reported. In 
West Virginia a rebel fofce was recently surprised and 
captured, and a large number of Union prisoners were 


North Carolina.—The rebel demonstration against 
Newbern was a failure. Newbern letters of the 13th say, 
that the confederate army has finally retreated. 

Florida.—The invasion of Florida, by Gen. Gilmore’s 
forces, appears to be a movement of considerable im- 
portance. Up to the 13th, about one hundred prisoners 
and thirteen pieces of artillery had been captured. One 
half of the prisoners took the declaration of allegiance 
and were released. The rebel war department, since 
the loss of East Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas, has 
— compelled to draw heavily on the resources o 

lorida forthe needful supply of beef cattle. This sup- 
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ly the progress of the Federal forces will probably ey 
off bert a The cattle of Florida, though aa 
poor, are found in the pastures in great numbers. - Itig 
estimated that there are about 2,000,000 in the State, » 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 328. Of consump. 
tion, 32; inflammation of the lungs, 24; mali 
typhus, and other fevers, 62. Deaths of soldiers, 27, 

Southern Items.—Advices from Newbern states, that 
several thousand Union prisoners were sent from Rich. 
mond to Georgia a few days since. The Richmond By 
aminer of the 20th, contains an official dispatch to the 
War Department, dated on the 18th, announcin be 
Sherman’s arrival at Quitman, on the Ohio and Mobilg » 
railroad, without opposition. Quitman is 109 miles frome 
Mobile. It is stated that Sherman’s forces number from 
25,000 to 30,000 men, and that they were burning the 
bridges and tearing up the railroad track in their rear, 
Polk is stated to have re-entered Meridian after Sher. 
man’s departure. A Federal fleet, under Admiral Far. 
ragut, was lying in the Sound, for the purpose, as sup- 
posed, of attacking the strong fortifications in Mobile — 
bay. On the 16th, Gen. Watts issued an address to the 
citizens of Mobile, stating that the city was about to be 
attacked, and requesting all non-combatants to leave, 
The Richmond papers state that forty-nine of the officers 
who recently escaped from the Libby prison, have been 
recaptured and returned. Fifty of them have arrived 
safely within the Union lines, ieaving eleven yet tobe 
accounted for. The Richmond papers contain no dig 
patches from Charleston since the 12th, and those of that 
date were unimportant. ; 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. New York.—American gold 58 a 59 pet 
cent. premium. The money market very easy, and large 
amounts seeking investment. United States six per 
cents, 1881, 1114. United States six per cents, _ 
107. Seven-and-three-tenths Treasury notes, 111. 
consequence of the day being observed as a national 
“holiday,” the Corn Exchange and most other places of 
business were closed, and no quotations are givem 
Philadelphia —The stock market continued acttve an 
prices still advancing keeps alive speculation, . 
abundant at 6 per cent. The market for cattle was 
tive. Sales of 1300 head at prices ranging from $86 c 
$15, for common to good and prime quality. The bull 
of the sales were from $12 to $14 the 100 lbs. net. Of 
hogs, 1650 were sold at $10 a $12 net, Of sheep, 5000 
at 8} a 9 cents per lb. gross. ; 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION? 


The Committee on Instruction would be glad to 
ceive applications for the position of teachers to 
among the Freedmen. Address either of the undersigned, — 
Marmapuxe CO. Copg, 1312 Filbert street, Philada, | , 
James WHITALL, 410 Race street, Philada.; or, 
‘Wa. M. Cansy, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. " 
STORE-KEEPER WANTEDs 4 


The “Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and i 
vicinity for the Relief of Coloured Freedmen,” ha 
decided upon the establishment of a store at Old 
Comfort, Va., for the cheap supply of the necessaries 
life to the self-supporting freedmen, is desirous of en- 
gaging; at once, the services of a Friend as store-k 

An active and energetic man, experienced in : 
business and the keeping of accounts, will be required. 
A liberal salary will be paid to such. Apply to ) 

Joun B. Garrett, No. 400 Chestnut street Phila.; o 

Eu.iston P. Morris, Germantown, or 805 Market 
Philadelphia. : 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION: 


We have ascertained from our friend, John 0, Tatum 
now at Yorktown, that one of the best modes of hel 
the freedmen, will be the furnishing of some aid in 
work on the ground allotted to them ; it is therefore 
sirable that a quantity of seeds should be at once 
down; and if our friends in the country will contri 
some beans, peas, seed-corn and potatoes, they will B® 
forwarded to him for distribution. ‘ The seed, &c., can be 
sent tu the room of our Association, corner of Fifth 
Cherry streets. Sam's R, SuipPiey, 

Chairman Farming Com 

Philada. 2d mo. 12th, 1864. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLP BIA) 


Physician and Superiotendent,—Josaua H. WoRtHin@ 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Extis, © 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, 


delphia, or teany other Member of the Board. 
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